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Stradivarius. 
A POEM. 
Translated for this Journal from the French of 
Epmonp Rocue, 
By Iiexxry W. Bruwows. 
I. 
Lofty and still the room.—The master old, 
Just as the punctual dawn shows her pale face, 
Enters, and shakes his apron’s leathern fold, 
And gravely on the worn stool takes his place. 
Now, while in dreams indulgent youth still lies, 
Pensive, he contemplates last evening’s task ! 
Hark! the cock crows! And the sun’s sudden rise 
Sends joy abroad. His arrowy rays unmask 
The kindred gleams that in the viols dwell. 
The rippling air breaks on their mottled flanks, 
And inarticulate murmurs softly swell 
Up to the ceiling’s height from their close ranks— 
White mandolin and viol, tenor, bass, 
Responsive to the wandering sounds that stir, 
Awake and palpitate and interlace 
Soft messages. The fibres of the fir 
Into the maple’s veins breathe subtle sighs, 
That float and pass by mystic ways untraced. 
The austere old man smiles at their cries ! 
Now in broad fight his yester’s work is placed, 
That he may judge how tight has been the clench 
Of night upon his varnish. Next, the compass 
spread, 
A rib he measures, rings it on his bench, 
Then fondly strokes a viol’s carling head. 
Now his eye raised—large with the inspiring view— 
With striving strengthened, pleased he notes the 
curves 

His hand has turned, and thence derives the clue 
To finer victories ;—nor from labor swerves. 
Calm, and with lofty thoughts intently fixed, 
The old man strives, carnest in hand and soul, 
His work begun, to end.—His name, unmixed 
With weakness, Time must spare, and glory roll 
Farther from envy and oblivion’s tide ! 
T’is Srrapivarius, Cremona’s pride ! 


If. 
Oh master, when thy cunning hand had wrought 
The harmonious contour of this instrument, 
When these sagacious lines with genius fraught 
Had grace and power to one sweet purpose blent, 
When quivering fir and resonant maple twined 
In mildest curves round one impassioned zone, 
And by the tool’s wise edge their rancor fined, 
The least, in lustre like the greatest, shone; 
When in empurpling gleams, the zebra-grain 
Throagh the translucent varnish burnt like flame— 
A soul thou gav’st, to make perfection plain! 
The wood but lived again! In days long flown, 
Maple and fir deep in the hoary shade 
Of ancient forests one rich life had known. 
Beneath their bark in vital currents played 
The restless sap, while, gravely glad, they heard 
The brook’s complaint, the copse’s whispered word. 
Under their boughs, while mystic blessings fell, 
Two bursting hearts had emptied into one. 
Of their green leaves, when Spring resumed her spell, 
The faithful birds their woven nests had spun— 
Proud though man be, the trees know more than he, 
Whether of loves of birds or loves of men! 
From them the tempest, howling from the sea 
Of twisted boughs and riven trunks, a strain 


Savage and coarse had wrought; the storm they 
sprung 





To join, and in their tops wild dreams had sung, 
The breeze their cradle, as they reckless swung. 
Thus when the viol to the bow’s impress 

Sobs wild with grief, or throbs with tenderness, 
Or, swarming forth, the stormy tone-drops rain 
A rushing torrent of melodious pain, 

When the proud hand in noble rage sets free 
Sonorous waves, and trembling tempests toss, 
Then, though the Artist shapes a world to be, 
The instrument remembers one that was ! 


III. 


O thou, for eighty years, the willing slave 
To toil thy own heart fed, 
Whose trembling fingers proudly spurned to crave 
Rest for thy hoary head, 
Master, it was not that a caitiff heart 
Pursued a gilded bait! 
Thine age the foremost knew thee in thy art ; 
Thou said’st : “T will be great, 
My instruments shall live ; their voices true 
Shall speak their maker's name ; 
My days, my nights to these are due, 
Art, and their future fame! 
For countless treasures shall they then be sold, 
Honored, aye reverenced be! 
Not more that chalice which in walls of gold 
Holds a Divinity !” 

EY. 
Alas! the temple, Master, is a prey 
To impious rites. There crouching ghouls essay, 
With hideous vampires, demons of the night, 
To quench the tabernacle’s blessed light. 
The holy Muse in tears forsakes the spot 
Where Matter prostitutes the place of Thought. 
As sacred vessels on the altar sweat 
When palms accurséd touch their holy face, 
Thine instruments, for hallowed usage meet, 
Shudder in Folly’s lecherous embrace. 
Art’s peaceful throne by brutal brawls is riven ! 
To tressels vile the ancient tripods yield ; 
The nightingale, the crow her nest has given, 
And to grimace the smile has left the field. 
O Art! thy downfall cries to heaven in vain ! 
O, Stradivarius, thy hope is slain ! 

V. 


T’is past—that time with sacred studies fired, 
When for the bow divine, the notes inspired 
Flew forth, and snared within a rythmic net, 
Like singing birds, in skyey nests were set ; 
When to the soulJtears spake, and voices pure 
With magic balm the wounded heart could cure ! 
When minds dejected, and the spirit bound, 

In song itself their burdens lifted found ; 

When Artists, by their mission sacred made, 

A place of reverence with the people had. 
Apollo’s sons, that god of day, they moved, 
Imparting hope, faith, light, and so were loved. 
To-day, alas ! to whom is honor paid ? 

To those who most Art’s worship have betrayed, 
Who on revered masters insults heap, 

And, for the vulgarest praises, lowest creep ; 
To find the public, meanly condescend, 

In place of raising that, themselves to bend. 
Upon that instrument, whose mystic birth 

Was meant to lift us from the things of earth, 
The fingers caper when the soul should soar, 
The juggler draws, the Artist’s day is o’er ! 
Diana’s throne the immodest Lais keeps ; 

The harlot titters, where the virgin weeps, 





Her brutish hubbub raising on all sides ; 
A dead Ideal, the base Actual hides ! 
VI. 

O Art, strong, simple, calm, sincere and pure, 
Whither has flown thy worship? For most sure 
Thou art not really dead! T’is but a shade 
That clouds and swallows up thy starry head ! 
They make thee undergo the worst reverse, 
Thy prayer read backwards to a mocking curse. 
Wretches! Alas ! this conquering instrument, 
To whom the heart its noble voice has lent, 
Whose resonance is born within the breast, 
When its walls shake with holy transport pressed, 
Which every mood docth echo, now breathes low, 
Then speaks, and now is all a-glow 
With tones of tenderness, now wet with tears! 
Sublime interpreter of Passion, fears 
And hopes—this brother, thinker, poet, friend, 
Which charms our sorrows and our lives can mend, 
This noble confidant !—oh! what disgrace !— 
Ts sunk at last to a mean servant’s place ! 
Does Indignation carry me away ? 
Ah, master! now, thy dream, where is it, say ? 
And how bear’st thou the juggler’s saucy tricks ? 
Ah could’st thou, justly angry, thou would’st fix 
Our fate, and snatch, to punish our abuse, 
That glorious work, thy viol, from our use, 
And, reeking with vile sweat, in great disgust 
Beneath thy feet the treasure grind to dust. 

VII. 
Were it not better that, like brittle glass, 
Thy members all became a shivered mass, 
That from thy chest the mystery were flown, 
Than thus to renegades thy charms were thrown, 
To learned charlatans, with hems and haws, 
To swollen riches with pretentious saws ? 
But be consoled, dear master, there survive 
Those who thy viols, like hid treasures, hive— 
Within whose hands their voices, pure and sweet, 
A steadfast protest make against deceit. 
Ah chosen men ! proud hearts with lofty brows, 
Servants and guardians of your sacred vows, 
Ye, who know how, interpreting, to create, 
As greatest actors must their authors mate, 
Who the high secrets of the Masters keep, 
And thus ensure them ’gainst oblivion’s sleep, 
Preserve, to aid your labors and our own, 
These great apostles of an art now gone, 
Harmonious children of Cremona’s son! 
In vain a hundred years upon them weigh, 
Their early sap and verdure in them stay ! 
Their silvery quality, their resonance proud, 
They pour in gentle sobs, in joyaunce loud, 
Like generous wine, in large libations drunk. 
Into your ravished bosoms fondly sunk, 
Your heart their being, and your life their Jaw, 
The bow, in splendors yet unknown, shall draw 
Their voices,—dreaming that they soon shall wake— 
Voices alone for Art’s ann Glory’s sake, 
Which say “ God speed” and you their victors make, 
Voices which nothing stifles nor impairs, 
Of youth and truth the imperishable heirs! 
And up above! reposing from your cares 
In the calm heav’n of God’s harmonious spheres, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Like Morven’s bardic heroes set apart— 
Serenely borne on chariots of cloud, 
Our homage will receive, and calling loud, 
Their own interpreter, with openiug ranks, 
Will welcome, saying : Stradivarius, thanks ! 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Causerie Musicale. 

A fortnight in a large city, to one whose time 
is spent in the comparative isolation of a country 
home, is of infinite service—gives infinite pleas- 
One becomes so swiftly au courant 
There is no 


ure at least. 
in all the gossip, literary and local. 
nicer sensation than this fast drinking in of all 
that has been accumulating for months with one’s 
friends, and which they are so willing to pour 
into an eager capacious goblet. 

Living alone, chez soi, has great fascination, 
and no wonder the desire of continuing this mode 
of life grows upon us; but there is great danger 
of dust gathering over us in sucha life, a dust 
which not only effaces for a time, but dulls all the 
sharp cut features of mental energy and ambi- 
tion; the coming in contact with other minds 
strikes out little sparkles of thought in oneself, 
and gives a start forward. 

I returned a week since from such a fortnight’s 
visit to a neighboring town,—or “ city,” as I 
suppose it should be called—although New 
Yorkers may dispute its right to such a preten- 
tious title: I love best however, to call this old 
birth place of mine “a town” just as T love to 
say “a woman’ “a man,” instead of a 
gentleman and lady — but each one to their 
taste. 

I have been thinking over this pleasant visit 
on this cold Saturday afternoon of January, and 
feel like chatting about it while I sit here looking 
at the “full glances of the sunset winding its 
crimson threads” around every delicate leaf and 
vine branch of the Kenilworth and Australian 
ivy, which drape that west window more grace- 
fully than any upholsterer could. The pretty 
vines creep out of box, and shell, and swaying 
antique lamp, looping their frail festoons back 
and forth in fantastical forms, over the chains 
and strings and curtain heading of Christmas 
green—I sometimes fancy they are helped by 
that photograph of Raphael, which hangs on the 
wall toward which they go so industriously back 
and forth, from the window,—it is that, which 
gives them such a “sweet sense” of the grace- 
ful arabesques they form in their pretty, eapri- 
cious windings. 

Off in the woods beyond, whose maple and 
oak tree stems look so grey and hazy in the 
distance, 


A sentinel crow, guarding his comrade’s pillage 
From a tall oak his warning discord flings, 
And ever and anon from some far village 
The vesper rings. 


or 


For I ean, if I please, make that factory sunset 
bell sound like a vesper to my ears. 

Ihave been looking over the “ Mondschein 
Sonate” 
over the notes, and now I recall the sparkling bit 
of talk I heard 
mouth, while in town, about this Sonata. 
member while I listened to her, I thought of 
“the fairy who spoke pearls,” for the words, 
and the lips, and the teeth, and the tone of voice 


en begayant, until the shadows gathered 


fall from a beautiful woman’s 
I re- 


were so delicious. 


“T heard S 
charming person, as we met for a moment one 





play it once,” T said to this 
morning on the wing. “TI thought his execution 
of it would do for me to rest upon in my memo- 
ry, as probably I never should hear Liszt.” 

“ Ah that Agitato!” she exclaimed. “Do you 


know what Liszt told H———? The finest 





sound a piano gives is just befvre the string 
breaks! But it is everything in the way the 
string is broken, I think. Now what a cry of 
anguish or joy would the loosened Ariel give 
under the Liszt stroke of release, while from a 
more material blow it would be a mere dull sound 
foretelling a snap, asavage destruction, no fine 
spiritual resonance.” 

“ Yes, Liszt’s blows would be like those vital 
ones the heart gives with it fierce throbs on ‘the 
iron gates guarding life’! I ean fancy his long, 
slender fingers travelling up that ascent of back 
stepping arpeggios, until they reach the full 
grasp of the G., and then throwing off the two 
thunder blows, and the keen 
music sound as if it felt ‘the fine human frame 
work falling asunder ; ’—and then after the near- 
ly two hundred measures of musical time were 
through, and the /egato plaint uttered, and the 
closing chords fittingly pronounced, and all had 
left,—in the silent solitude of the music hall 
snap! might go the beautiful C sharp minor, 
the full chord—four full strings laying down 
life !—” 


And we parted ; the brilliant, teazing current of 


cry of the 


city life with its inconsequent wave crests, and 
tossings to and fro, swept us apart; but as we 
parted she held up before me a pardonable theft 
from a_kinsman’s little head of a 
Spanish girl, no larger than the palm of a man’s 
hand, but full of passionate, throbbing beauty. 
A delicious Etude it was, as warm and glowing as 
a melody of Schubert, and rich-hued as a Heller 
Capriccio. 


studio,—a 


A maid of Grenada, with a Grenade 
in her hair, a tint on her cheek like the true 


” and cou- 


Gitanella “riche et vaporeuse a la fois, 
pes d yeux de voluptueuse mollesse a travers les 
cils.” 

Talking of Schubert and Heller reminds me 
of two of the musical treats I had while in town. 
First for Schubert. How happy it makes the 
music student feel to see pleasant social circles 
meeting together in each other’s drawing rooms 
during the season, at appointed periods, to listen 
to fine classical music executed by good artists. | 
think I shall not be charged with transgressing 
any social rules of propriety, if I describe the 
music I heard in such a circle, at one of their 
meetings. Iwill give the programme of this 
Parlor Soirée I had the good luck to be at, 
copied from the neatly printed paper handed me 
by the agreeable hostess for the evening. This 
paper contains the programmes for Six Soirées, 
“Season of 1862 63,”— for they are no new 
thing, having been held for two or three years, 
under the direction of an accomplished lady, who 
is a fine musician. 

Second Soirée —Friday Evening, Jan. 2. 
1. Quartet. (strings). Op. 18, No. 6......... Beethoven 
1. Allegro con brio. 

2 Adagio ma non troppo. 

3. Scherzo. 

4. Adagio la Malinconia, Allegretto quasi 

Allegro. 
Grand Sonata, Piano. 4 hands. Op. 7.. .......Onslow 
(This was not played but in its place was given) 
Sonate qnasi fantasie, C sharp minor, op. 27.Reethoven 
8. Quartet (strings) Andante Var............Schubert 
4. Concerto. Piano, op 85, A minor 


1. Allegro Moderato. 
2. Larghetto. Attacca il Rondo. 


to 


The Beethoven Quartet and indeed both Quar- 
tets, were played by Messrs. Weber, Schmidt, 
Cross, aud another artist whose name I do not 
know. The Moonlight Sonata was played by 
the lady who directs the Soirées for the contribu- 
tors; she has been an earnest student of and has 
thought over Beethoven's music for years, and is 


force. 





a graceful, conscientious, good pianist. After the 
Sonata, came the gem of the evening, the string 
Quartet of Schubert, the divine music of which 
held the large company spell-bound. Every 
silvery, dying note lay like autumn leaves, softly 
on the air waves, and floated off undisturbed by 
a sound; not even the rustle of a satin, or the 
tinkle of a jewelled bracelet interfered: the 
very breaths were held; and I enjoyed while 
listening to the music the countenance of one 
whom I have venerated from childhood, a man 
full of honorable years, who is adored by his 
friends and respected even by those who are op- 
posed to his extreme views on the great subjects 
of the day. His countenance had the same rapt 
expression which his fine portrait painted of him 
by his son bears, as if the spirit had indeed been 
snatched up, transported, 
Had sight of that immortal sea, 
Which brought us hither, 
Wad in a moment travell’d thither— 
And saw the children sport upon the shore, 
And heard the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

It was a treat to listen to such music and look 
at such a face—a true casement of a beautiful 
soul! I thought of some fine painted window 
looking down over a sanctuary, and holy musie 
filling the chapel! 

The handsom, gifted young artist who painted 
the Maid of Grenada said tohim at the close of 
the quartet : 

“ Dr. 

He answered half dreamily : 

“Tt made me think of the death of the right- 
eous.” 

The soirée closed with the Huuwmel Concerto, 
the piano part played by the same clever pianist 
who gave the Mondschein Sonata; and it was 
brilliantly executed—rippling, clear and just the 
thing for a soirée toend upon. 

And now for Stepben Heller, which brings me 
to the second musical treat I have spoken of, for 
they are only two out of the many IT enjoyed 


how did it please you?” 





This second one was a matinée of Hartmann. 
Your correspondent has already noticed this 
matinée, therefore I shall only speak of the two 
things I liked best. This artist, HARTMANN, 
looks like a boy Schiller (for he is very young ap- 
parently) and plays finely. His hands are si 
bien poses! No grimacing, no caracoling and 
prancing, although evidently a Liszt enthusiast, 
but pure, strict, firm piano execution, as if he 
had a broad metal platform under every tour de 
One hates to find fault where there is 
so much merit, but surely with a little more age 
will come a little more passson 
He executed a Chopin Polonaise(A flat) finely ; 
there was nothing to ask: it was full of Pyrrhic 
wildness and strange fire. And Stephen Heller’s 
transcription of Auf Ftiigeln des Gesanges,” that 
wild, fantastic piano-poect ! Hartmann played this 
dreamy, beautiful thing with an expression which 
displayed more imagination and feeling than he 


and tenderness: 


gave to the Chopin Nocturne. 

Aha! There is my share of what the mail 
brings to the town daily,—just brought in, and 
the sunset light all gone, only the wood fire light 
checquering the room with fantastic gleams. 
Light the gas, close in the shutters and let the 
curtains fall from their looping bands, for the 
night is very cold! That crimson sunset could 
not warm nor drive off those gusty clouds which 
hung over the north east so grimly all the after- 
noon,—now they are full and fierce upon us. 
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How they make the little house tremble! But 
there is a comfort in listening to their savage har- 
monies when one is so snugly and cosily sheltered 
in a little nook like this. But what has the mail 
brought ?—a generous share of letters and among 
them a piece of copied music and a letter in the 
same delicate, beautiful hand as the music—the 
music is the lovely little Dominant number of the 
16 “Characterstiicke” by Schumann—the “Hin- 
One little week ago I was listening to 
these same hands which kindly copied for me 
this Etude ; they discoursed for me most eloquent 
music. 

“ First Iam a woman and then I am an artist” 
said Viardot-Garcia to Mrs. Jameson. and so can 
T say of the owner of these same skilful little 
hands. Passionate music lyrics such as Chopin’s 
Preludes, Heller’s Ghazels and the like, become 
almost re-creations under her fingers. I have 
heard certainly more powerful executantes, but 
T have never heard one, not even among the fa- 
mous piano artists I have listened to, who pos- 
sessed her tingling, thrilling touch, which is more 
like the passionate violin accent than anything 
else; that note of “linked sweetness long drawn 
out,” then a scintillating lightning-like stroke, a 
clear, pure accentuation of chords, giving to pas- 
sages new meanings, investing them with beau- 
ties entirely unknown to an unimaginative per- 
former. It is like listening toa fine dramatic 
reader of Shakspeare or of some other great 
poet. Take that little ‘ Warum’ for example 
of Schumann and listen as she plays it ; the effect 
is marvellous—there is the keen, sharp question- 
ing from treble to bass, and bass to treble, with 
the silent, dumb chord well marked, the unan- 
swered Why ? telling all the aching speechless- 
ness of anguish. To her Iam indebted for the 
greatest amount of musical enjoyment I have 
ever had, and I would have the whole artist 
world hear her, if T could, play as I have heard 
her play. 

Chopin’s Preludes, Etudes, Nocturnes, all those 
delicate, subtle music poems, speak to the very 
soul under her magic touch—it is a God-gift, a 
“poet born, not made.” 

* She dips her hollow shell 
In Thought’s forlornest well,” 
as Owen Meredith says of music. Any one who 
has ever heard M H play, and who loves 
and searches for in Music that which Spohr called 


“those indescribable emotions of the soul of 
which we have simply presentiments, and at 
which language must content itself with merely 
hinting,” will not think me exaggerated—and 
so good night ! A. M. H. B. 
BripGeton, N. J. JAN. 17, 1863. 











Echoes. 


“Cans’t thou imagine where those spirits live, 
Which make such delicate music in the woods ?” 


Who does not remember with asort of half regret, 
the wonder and delight of his first acquaintance with 
that mysterious imp, the never visible Echo? A 
perfect harlequin of the air, the merriest and the sad- 
dest mocker in the world, he laughed back your 
laugh, shouted back your shout, and cried back your 
cry. 

There are commonplace echoes, just as there are 
(a few) commonplace people in the world, and there 
are eccentric echoes, curious, remarkable, grand and 
beautiful echoes. In the vicinity of Paris there exists an 
echo which not only repeats the same word six times 
in rapid succession, but has the trick of changing 
the letter S to V, which has given rise to a very 
pleasant joke. Call out Satan! The echo instant- 
ly replies Va t’en ! (Get thee hence !) The reply un- 
doubtedly proceeds from the ghost of some old sin- 
ner, who, compelled to do eternal penance in that 





spot, is moved to this adjuration every time he hears 
the name of his tormentor. 

A saucy echo haunts the Rhine cliffs at Oberwesel. 
Ask him who is the burgomaster of Oberwesel 
and you get for an answer, Esel! Esel is the Ger- 
man for ass, and the burgomaster is highly sensible 
of the implied insult. More than once he has or- 
dered the echo to hold its tongue; but the saucy 
mocker is not liable to imprisonment, and laughs at 
the attempted application of the gag-law. 

Mountain echoes are often very grand. “ The 
voices of subterranean demons, calling from the hot- 
tom of the world,” is what the Arabs call them. One 
of the very grandest exists on the Keenings-see, a 
picturesque lake ia the Bavarian Highlands, at a spot 
where the naked cliff rises on one side to the height 
of five thousand feet while the other side is clothed 
with forest. The report of a pocket pistol fired 
here, is first returned, faint and low, from the wooded 
side, and dies away. Ina second more it is heard 
gathering along the cliffs on the other side, like a 
gradual roll of thunder, increasing in volume until it 
breaks over your head in a deafening crash, louder 
than the broadside of a ship of the line. 

Echoes love to haunt caverns and grottos. There 
is a large cavern in Finland, in which the cries of an 
animal thrown into it increase in volume and multi- 
ply to such a fearful extent that men of the strong- 
est nerves have turned pale to hear them. The peas- 
antry believe the cavern to be one of the principal 
gateways to a place not mentionable to “ears polite.” 
Other grottoes are the residences of good and happy 
echoes that live in harmony with the great Spirit of 
Nature. One of these is the celebrated cave of Fin- 
gal. The vast proportions and beautiful details of 
the cavern charm the eye, while the ear is enraptured 
by strains of enchanted music, which continually 
fill the air. The erystel sounds of numberless 
waterfalls, the breathing of the winds, mingling with 
the cadence of the multitudinous waves striking 
against the sonorous columns of basalt, make a 
strange and ravishing harmony. 

A little nonsense is now and then relished by echoes 
as well as by the wisest men. <A few years ago the 
following incident occurred in Baltimore during the 
session of a religious convention. An English cler- 
gyman—a little red-haired, waspish man of God— 
got on his legs for the purpose of delivering a great 
speech. Echo came to the rescue of his American 
friends, and the following amusing colloquy ensued : 

Clergyman.—“Mr. Chairman.” 

Feho.—“Mr. Chairman.” 

Clergyman.—“T have the floor, sir.” 

FEcho.—“T have the floor, sir.” 

Clergyman.—“Do you mean to insult me ?” 

Echo.—“Do you mean to insult me?” 

By this time the whole audience was in a roar, and 
the enraged little Englishman flopped down into his 
seat, muttering anathemas against the ill-manners of 
American conventions. 

The interest of the following story of an indiscreet 
echo verges on the tragic. It is said to have occur- 
red in the Cathedral of Girgenti, in Sicily: 

There was one point in this cathedral where the 
slightest whisper uttered in a certain confessional, 
two hundred and fifty feet distant, could be heard as 
distinctly as if it had been spoken aloud close to the 
listener’s ear. One morning a handsome young lady, 
elegantly attired, entered the fatal confessional. At 
the same instant a gentleman entered the cathedral, 
and by chance took his station on the very spot 
which stood in connection with the confessional. 

He was the lady’s husband ! 

She began with the common-places of confession. 
She was too fond of balls, theatres, dress ; was un- 
charitable towards the failings of her female friends, 
&e. 

The hushand smiled, but, over-curious, continued 
to listen. The fair penitent had something more 
serious on her mind. She confessed it between two 
delicate sighs. The husband trembled, and mechani- 
cally put his hand on his forehead. Leaving the 
cathedral, he waited for his wife at the door, saluting 
her when she appeared with a violent blow. 

The incident caused a deal of scandal in Girgenti, 
and the unlucky confessional was removed to a place 
where there was less danger of its creating domestic 
discord. 

There is a magnificent echo in the Baptistry at 
Pisa. It requires three notes to call it out, but those 
three it swells and prolongs and varies until you 
think you hear the playing of a grand organ. 





German Opera in Philadelphia. 

It is acknowledged generally, by the musical pub- 
lic of this city, that the late season of opera at the 
Academy of Music was one of the most satisfactory 
ever given here. The German company possessed 
no artists of very great genius or fame ; but all were 





good, and all sang and acted as if with a purpose 
to please. The care with which the minor parts 
were performed was in marked and favorable contrast 
with what has usually been observed in the Italian 
companies. All the performers were able to act, and 
even the chorus singers, when they were employed 
to take a separate part, did it with intelligence and 
knowledge of dramatic effect. With these good fea- 
tures, in addition to a remarkably fine orchestra and 
an excellent chorus, we do not hesitate to say that 
the ensemble in all the operas produced was better 
than we have ever had from Italian companies. 

The German manager entirely fulfilled his promises 
to the public. There were fourteen performances, 
and eleven different operas were played, the repeti- 
tions heing only of operas that the public showed a 
desire to hear. The work of the season may be 
summed up as follows : 


No. of 
Operas. Composers. performances. 
Martha. ....ccccccccccceccescccBlOCOW. coccccesecccces 


Stentella. once cccccsevdstevegece vs 
‘ideli Re ee 





Se Perere 2 
Der Freischiitz........ sl WEI che vi cwsccounss 1 
Magic Flute...... re £0 00k 0e hs cececcuvensecas 1 
Night in Grenada..............- INO i cowseseavccem 
The Poacher. ..... habia titeacacetals Lortzing...... caudal 
Czar and Carpenter. .........-- Al eR secsaeus 1 
pe eer ee eee eee Pee 
Mason and Locksmith..........Auber.. ... Sesnvenaves 


Daughter of the Regiment. .....Donizetti..............1 


Two of the operas in the list are by French com- 
posers, andoneis by an Italian. But they have 
become naturalized and popular among the the Ger- 
mans, and form part of the repertoire of all the 
opera houses in their own country. The other operas 
were strictly German, but in thus designating them, 
we do not mean to intimate that they were of one 
character. On the contrary, there could not be more 
variety in any class of compositions than there is in 
the operas of Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, Kreutzer, 
Lortzing and Flotow. This very variety contributed 
greatly to the success of the season, for the same 
people went night after night to the Academy, know- 
ing that they were to hear something fresh. It was a 
positive delight to have an opera season without a note 
from Verdi, without the representation of a lorette 
in consumption, without anvil choruses and gipsy 
hags and seductions, stabbings, burnings and drown- 
ings. There was nota murder in the whole season. 
There was scarcely any jealousy. The bad passions 
do not predominate in the musical works of the 
Germans. The Italians have almost a monopoly of 
them, and they put upon their lyric stage every form 
of violence and every mode of murder. Garrotting, 
the favorite London practice, has not yet been adopt- 
ed, nor have tar-and-feathering, bowie-knifeing, rid- 
ing-on-a-rail, or some other of the favorite customs 
of the dominions of Davis the First. But these will 
assuredly be adopted in time. 

But in the German operas love, romance, innocent 
intrigue and humor predominate, and to this pecu- 
liarity may we also attribute part of the pleasant 
impression left by the late season. Certain it is that 
the remembrance of the Germans is far more agreea- 
ble than the remembrance of the blood and thunder 
of the Italians of the Verdi school. The Germans 
themselves carry away a grateful sense of Philadel- 
phia taste and appreciation, and it is not to be doubt- 
ed that they will give us another visit before a very 
great while.—Even. Bulletin, Feb. 8. 





Gothic and Roman Churches. 

(From ‘ Reminiscences of Life in the Olid World,” by 
Klausner, in the New Jerusalem Messenger ) 

It was a long time before I could associate any- 
thing holy and churchlike with the Roman* style of 
church architecture, so deeply was my mind imbued 
with the love of and preference for the Gothic. But 
since my visit to Rome, if not a holy, I have at least 
certain sacred associations with the Roman style; a 
remembrance of chanting choirs, and floating clouds 
of incense, and of the rich vestments of priests at 
the altar. It became to me so inseparably connected 
with the Catholic religion, that when I saw the servi- 
ces in the beautiful Gothic cathedrals of northern 
Italy, they seemed almost of another faith ; and in- 
deed when [ arrived at Vienna, and in the magnifi- 
cent old cathedral of St. Stephen, heard the choral 
singing of the immense congregation, I could hardly 
believe that this was indeed the same Roman Catho- 
lie church. My preference for Gothie architecture 
is however in no wise diminished. The Roman is 
indeed beautiful, and it is remarkable how perfectly 
the style is preserved, and what exquisite lines and 
fine proportions greet the gaze on entering almost 
any church in Rome or southern Italy, be it in the 
city, town, or hamlet. But I have two great objec- 


*The term *‘ Roman” is used here in the sense of the 
Renaissance,—the prevailing style of architecture in modern 
Rome. 
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tions to it,—one as to its religious adaptation; it 
lacks that aspiring character which the Gothic, both 
subjectively and objectively, possesses, and which sets 
this latter apart as the truer style of church architec- 
ture. 
almost no variety ; certainly, if we are to judge from 
the churches in Rome, which differ from each other 
only in richness of decoration, and in size and con- 
sequent grandeur of proportion. In all the churches 
we find the same nave, aisles, transept, and apse, the 
regular rows of Grecian columns, with the arches 
between, dividing aisle from nave; usually in large 
churches the dome over the intersection, the ceiling 
generally arched, especially in the more modern 
ones, the decorations very similar, the windows all 
alike, and forming no feature in the architecture ; in 
fact but little to attract the visitor, save the works 
of art in which almost every church in Rome richly 
abounds. How different is the Gothie style, which 
seems ever to vary like the trees of the. forest, like 
the changing vista presented to our view as we walk 
through the temples of God’s creating, ever chang- 
ing, yet always preserving its proper distinguishing 
characteristics ! 

It may be, however, that I formed an unfair judg- 
ment of Roman architectnre, I became so sated, so 
utterly wearied with its monotonous forms; there 
being only four bits of Gothie design or style IT am 
acquainted with in all Rome. ‘These afforded my 
eye a pleasant relief. They are the church of “San- 
ta Maria sopra Minerva,” a miserable attempt indced 
at Gothic, being only a destructive mixture of two 
stvles, yet pleasing me with its beantiful windows 
and the pointed arches; the faint remembrance of 
Gothie which seems to linger about the stern, un- 
seemly, though grand front of the old medizxval 
structure, the Ara Ceeli, confined, I believe, to one 
round window, and one with a pointed arch; the 
tower and window of St. Pietro di Montorlo, and 
the fine old Gothic rain on the Appian way, opposite 
the tomb of Cecilia Metella. It was frem the fact 
that I became so wearied with this monotonous style 
of architecture of modern Rome, that I took but little 
interest in the study of it. I am, however, willing 
to admit, that a Rome built in Gothic could never be 
half so grand a Rome as, with all her monotony of 
Tonic pillars, and semi-circies and twisted scrolls, she 
is; that while the Gothic is alone appropriate for 
structures devoted to spiritual exercises, to our com- 
manion with another world, vet for producing the 
effect of natural strength, vastness, and grandeur, in 
a word for the handling of space, the Roman style 
is in every way better adapted. I was struck with 
this thought as T stood one day at the foot of the 
ascent to the “‘ Campidoglio ” at Rome, and looked 
upward upon the imposing array of architecture 
which crowns the Capitoline about the Campidoglio 
Piazza. I looked first at that little relic of Gothic 
which one may distInguish in the hare, desolate front 
of the “ Ara Cceli,” and my imagination soon built 
upon this little suggestion a magnificent structure, 
piercing the clear sky with its thousands of pinnacles 
and allowing the eve to rest among its beautiful 
aspiring arches, columns, and windows; then I 
looked upon the front of the Capitol, the plain Ro- 
man building, and the two other structures of simi- 
lar style, with their fine fronts and eolonnades facing 
the piazza,—here was nothing confusing to the sight, 
nothing which touched the feelings. All was simple, 
pure symmetry, with the effect of grand extent and 
massive strength. There was no longer a question 
in my mind which style was better adapted to the 
Eternal City—to represent to us Rome as she was— 
the city of power and glory, the mistress of the 
world, the seat of the Senate, the head of the Repub- 
lic, the home of learning and the arts. 

Even the Religion of Rome at the present day has 
become perverted so almost entirely into the ancient 
mythology, that the appropriate religious element 
seems rather to be present in this classic style, than 
wanting. 

In conclusion, with all my love and reverence for 
the Gothic, I must also admit that the “ Madeleine” 
at -Paris, the Farnese Palace, the Pantheon, “ St 
Pietro nel Vaticano,” as well asthe smaller though 
hardly less perfeet “San Pietro in Vinenli” at 
Rome, and the “San Domenico ” at Bologna, will 
be ever remembered with delight as among the purest 
loftiest, and most beautiful ceeations that ever sprung 
from the artist’s mind. 


Joseph Haydn and His Princely Patrons. 
By Docror L. 
Translated for the N. Y. Musical Review by Fanny M. Ray- 
mond. 

The substance of the following paper is the result 
of repeated visits to Einstadt ; visits not of days, un- 
fortunately, but, from unavoidable circumstances, of 
hourly length only. If the result of these, in spite 
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| of their provoking brevity, was so much more im- 


portant than I had hoped, what profit must await the 


| man with ample time and means at his command to 


collect rich biographical material during a residence 
of days or weeks in this spot, become so famous 
through Haydn and his distinguished protectors ; 
and thus to perform a work of chanty to the memory 
of one of our’ great musical trinity—a work that 
seems also commanded by duty and necessity. 

Let him speed who feels impelled to fulfil this 

vant. Contemporaries of Haydn, members of the 
once so celebrated chapel, &c., &c., from whose 
mouth, as from the original source, I draw my in- 
formation, are still living, but very aged, and one 
after another has reached that stage of infirmity, 
from which future length of life mav be counted by 
probable months, not years. (One, Prinster, has 
just died). 

The nataral failures of mind and memory in such 
aged, but at the same time honorable and trastwor- 
thy witnesses, as well as the short time I had at my 
disposal, must be my excuse for the deficiencies and 
fragmentary character of this paper. 

“No man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre.”” This 
detestable proverb, so thoronghly characteristic of 
the nation to which it belongs, should stand thus 
corrected: “ No man can be a hero, who is not a 
hero to his valet-de-chambre.” ‘This touchstone 
would incredibly reduce the number of human great- 
nesses, but the veritable would remain, and among 
them Joseph Haydn. These little facts might alone 
convince us of this; how Havdn’s faithful servant 
and copyist, Essler, (the father of the celebrated dan- 
seuse) when fumigating his master’s chamber during 
his absence, would, believing himself unseen, stand 
some time with the fumigating pan before the portrait 
of the man whom he honored as a divinity, as before 
an altar with sacrifice ; and I have myself judged of 
the peculiar fascination which this most amiable 
genius excited on all those who approached him, and 
of its after eftect, in spite of the lapse of half a cen- 
tury, while IT listened to the broken voice of my 
informant while relating his recollections, and gave 
him time to recover his self-possession, and to dry 
his eves. 

Of the personal appearance of this distinguished 
man, we have all, myself among the rest, formed an 
incorrect opinion, for we only know him from the 
copperplates and lithographs in which he is repre- 
sented as a soulless, spiritless, haggard, fretful, old- 
fashioned schoolmaster. How different is the account 
of him, as given by his yet living contemporaries, 
and agreeing with this, his portrait as he appears in 
the life-size picture of Prince Esterhazy’s in Vienna, 
where one is struck, at the first glance, by the un- 
common, and in spite of its plainness, interesting 
and most attractive figure. 

In this, Haydn sits, in a handsome dress, at a table, 
the forefinger of one hand resting on his mouth as 
though he had been surprised by a musical thought ; 
he seems to be rather under than over the medinm 
height, his head remarkably large, his forehead, in 
spite of the overhanging perruque, broad and signifi- 
cant; the upper arch of the hollow of the eyes, 
bounded by the temples, shows that peculiar swelling 
of the bones, and tension of the muscles, which we 
may observe in all great composers, and which lends 
to the whole physiognomy an air of quiet inward 
listening. A soulful expression in the dark grey 
eves, and a light, roguish smile about the mouth com- 
plete what may be termed handsome and attractive 
abont this head ; while the nose, swollen to its lower 
portion, and deformed by small-pock marks, which 
the painter has not ventured to depict in their entire 
ugliness, a coursely sensual under lip, and a broad, 
massive under jaw, again disturb the pleasing im- 
pression of the whole, and lead us to think Lava- 
ter not so much in the wrong, when he characterized 
Haydn’s head as genial above, but trivial below. If 
we add to this a sickly, dark-yellow complexion, and 
a nasal voice* that nearly always moved in the high 
tones, we must acknowledge that Haydn had but 
little of the Apollo in his outward appearance. 

As Lord Byron with his lame foot, so sensitive 
was Havdn in regard to his personal appearance ; 
even in old age, he strove to modify the deficiencies 
of nature by means of fine and carefully chosen 
dress. “He always looked as if he had just come 
out of a bandbox,”? said Madame Uhl, wife of one 
of the members of the former chapel ; both of them, 
now very old, had known the immortal composer.— 
From a written narrative of the latter, I give the 
whole of his remarks on this subject : 

“In the year 1808 a feast was celebrated in the 
Church of the Ursulines at Vienna, for which a mu- 

* This was caused by a polypus in the nose, that was after- 
wards removed by an operation in Vienna, but that again 
made its appearance in a smaller form. The manner in which 
the celebrated English surgeon, Hunter, wished to rid him of 
it, has been already related in Dwight’s Journal of Music (Dec. 
6, 1862, article : ‘‘ Haydn's Diaries.”’) 
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sical mass and vespers were appointed. The prince 
allowed his chapel—then sixty members strong—to 
execute the music at hisexpense. Hummel, Krent- 
zer and Preindl were each invited to write a mass, 
between which the prince was to choose. His choice 
fellon Hummel’s. On this occasion the members of 
the chapel paid a visit to Haydn in separate deputa- 
tions, among them Hummel with the singing boys and 
their chorus master. Haydn sat at a table in a fine 
black dress, his perruque carefully curled, his shirt 
decorated with delicate lace rufles ; on the table lay 
new gloves, a gold headed stick and ahat. When 
he pereeived Hummel, he said : ‘Now dear Hummel, 
I hear that you have written a very fine mass, and 
rejoice to hear it. I have often prophesied that some- 
thing fine would come from you. Now go on, and 
remember that everything fine and good comes from 
above.’ Then turning to the chorus boys, he said: 
‘IT was also a singing boy once; Reuther took me 
from Hainbarg to St. Stephen’s in Vienna. IT was 
industrious. While my comrades were playing, I 
took my little spinet under my arms, and went with 
it into the garret, to work there undisturbed. t— 
Be good and industrious, and never forget God.’’ 

But Haydn’s personal deficiencies were far better 
atoned for by a rare anion of all the most amiable 
qualities of the heart, than by the most elegant dress ; 
qualities that reconciled hamanity with genius, which 
is always looked apon rather with enmity than wel- 
come. One could be more reasonably angry witha 
child than with a man, whose whole being breathed 
the most harmless and childish amiability. Nothing 
better bronght ont this characteristic traitin Haydn’s 
charaeter, than the fine, and for sympathetic natures, 
appreciative instinct of the child world. When 
Haydn went through the streets of Eisenstadt, the 
children, whom he sincerely loved, and whose avow- 
ed darling he was, ran after him in happy crowds, 
erving out “ Haydn Papa! Haydn Papal’ And 
this name bestowed upon him by the little ones, for 
whom, like his brother in Salzburg, he always carried 
sweetmeats in his pocket, has become a stereotyped 
title for him among grown up people. 

This nature, more thoroughly feminine than man- 
ly, was preferably attracted by womanly as well as 
childish circles, among which he was always wel- 
comed, both from his genial hamor, that loved to 
jest and be jested with, and his manifold social tal- 
ents, among them an exhaustless fnnd of amusing 
anecdotes, which he could relate with great zest.— 
Even in his old days he ased to play at nine-pins for 
a wager with the songtresses of the prineely chapel 
of the neighboring little coart; and: Madame Uhl, 
who used to set up the pins when a little girl, re- 
ceived many pennies for doing so, from the cheerful 
old man, with whom every one fell in love, she said, 
as soon as he opened his month. Haydn laid great 
stress upon this success of his among ladies, which 
must have been quite of a spiritaal nature, on account 
of his remarkable personal ugliness; and a Madame 
P., the wife of a singer of the court, was pointed out 
to me as one, with whom he held very intimate rels- 
tions. : 

If Haydn was not entirely free from reproach, his 
faults, if not wholly excused, will be at least lessen- 
ed in the eyes of thinking people, when they renrem- 
ber the hard fate that fell to the lot of this man, so 
fond of domestic and family enjoyment, when he led 
a Meg:era home as his wife. All accounts agreed 
in describing her to me as ot disagreeable appear- 
ance, heartless, rude, ill-tempered and jealous, at 
once bigoted and extravagant. 


(To be continued.) 


t This industry does not seem to have prevented the lively 
boy from displaying considerable mischievorsness occasionally. 
He would hardly have ventured to tell himself, that by com- 
mand of the Empress Maria Theresa, ‘‘ a certain measure,” 
that is to say, a sound whipping, was administered to him, 
becanse. although repeatedly forbidden, he had indulged in 
dangerous gymnastics on a scaffolding in the imperial palace. 
Still more genial must Joseph’s brother Michael have been, 
when a chorus boy, for, being called to Vienna from Salzburg, 
when an old man to direct a Mass that had been dedicated to 
the Emperor, he stood still before the convict prison, before 
gassing it by, and said, as though seized with a shudder of 
recollection, to those who accompanied him : “ Up there I 
used Ito receive my ‘correction’ almost every week !”’ 








Musical Correspondence. 


New York, Fes. 10.— The promise recorded 
in my last has been faithfully complied with.— 
“Marta,” “I Vespri Siciliani,’’ and “Don Giovanni” 
were given on Monday, Wednesday and Friday, the 
opera nights of last week, and “ Norma” and “ Les 
Noces de Jeanette ” at the matinée on Saturday. By 
this time you have had an opportunity of hearing 
“ Marta” and judging for yourself as to the merits 
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No. 40. WHY DO THE NATIONS SO FURIOUSLY RAGE TOGETHER. 


Psalm ii. v. 2. 
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of its performance. The “ Vespers” on Wednes- 
day evening was not very satisfactory. The lack of 
fires in the furnaces tended to chill somewhat the en- 
thusiasm of the audience, who of late are prone to 
stately reserve, if not stolid indifference. This had 
also a similar effect upon the artists, and everything 
seemed cold and forced until the last act. Lorini, 
Brignoli, Amodio and Susini, were the interpreters 
of the roles. To them who have heard the opera 
with Colson, Brignoli, Ferri and Junca there was a 
very marked contrast. ‘Don Giovanni” was given 
on Friday evening with Lorini, Strakosch, Kellogg, 
Brignoli, Amodio and Susini. The house was one 
of the most brilliant of the season. The Academy 
was filled to overflowing, and such a dazzling array 
of bright faces and expensive toilets is rarely seen.— 
The performance was commendable. Very few 
could find fault with it. At the matinée on Satur- 
day there was a repetition of the crowd on the even- 
ing previous. Bellini’s ‘‘ Norma” was given with 
Lorini and Macaferri, and Mlle. Cordier sang in 
“Les Noces de Jeanette.” Thus ended an eventful 
season. Manager Grau withdrew his artists and ere 
now they have made their debuts before a Boston 
audience. Max Maretzck will be with us ere long, 
with Mozzalini and Charton. 

Anschiitz re-opened his German opera house with 
“Der Freischutz ;’’ and last evening ‘‘ Fidelio ” was 
given with great eclat. On Thursday evening Herr 
Lotti takes a benefit, on which occasion the opera of 
“ Martha ” will be given. 

Manager Anschiitz promises the Brooklynites a 
short season of opera, and commences with Mozart’s 
“Die Zauberfléte.’ The artists are rehearsing 
Auber’s ‘‘Fra Diavolo” and Méhul’s “ Moses in 
Egypt.” 

Mason and Thomas’ third soirée of chamber music 
takes place this evening. The following is the pro- 
gramme : 


1. Quartet, (C major, No. 2)............00008- Cherubini 
Messrs. Thomas, Mosenthal. Matzka and Bergner 
2. Trio, (D major, Opus 70. No. 1).......-....- Beethoven 
Messrs. Mason, Thomas and Bergner. 
3. Quartet, (A major, Opus 41, No. 3)........ Schumann 
Messrs. Thomas, Mosenthal, Matzka and Bergner. 


The fourth soirée will take place on the 3d of 
March. 

Mr. John P. Cooke, an artist well known in New 
York as a conductor, announces a grand concert, at 
which he will be assisted by Miss Maria Brainard, 
Mrs. Jenny Kempton, and Messrs. Wm. Castle, S. 
C. Campbell, J. R. Thomas, S. R. Mills, J N. Pat- 
terson, Theodore Eisfeld, G. F. Bristow, H. C. Timm 
and Jeseph Noll. The orchestra, which will be com- 
posed of the best instrumentalists in the city, will be 
under the alternate direction of Mr.Cooke and Messrs. 
Eisfeld and Bristow. Between the two parts of the 
concert Mr. Couldock will recite a poem entitled 
“ Little Jim,” written for him by Mr. Edward Far- 
mer, of Warwickshire. 

Mr. Henry Sanderson, the pianist, sailed in the 
last steamer for Cuba, where he is engaged at the 
Tacon Theatre. 

Willie Barnesmore Pape, the young pianist, (who 
would not play for the benefit of Northern soldiers), 
sailed on Saturday in the Saxonia. He goes with 
flattering prospects. Everything is dull at present 
in the musical world. T. W. M. 


E. Greenwicn, R. I. Jan. 29. — We had the 
pleasure of attending a Soirée on Tuesday evening 
Jan. 20, given by the teachers and pupils of the 
musical department of the “ Providence Conference 
Seminary and Musical Institute.” 

The music Performed was mainly classical, and for 
the most part finely rendered. The programme was 
as follows : 


1. Organ Overture, (Oberon). ............0005 Von Weber 
2. Chorus, ‘To thee, 0 Lord,” from the Oratorio of St. 
MP uranssGncenacgcensaeckgekscr excnens Mendelssohn 
8. Piano-forte, ‘‘L’Esclave Du Harem,” Op. 84... . Croisez 
4. Trio, Attila, “‘ Believe Me ”...............ee008 Verdi 
5. “He was despised,” from Oratorio of the ‘*Messiah. 
Handel 





6. Piano-forte Duo, ‘‘Revue Melodique, from ‘Moise in 


SO a er ey eee Rossini 
7. Solo and Chorus, ‘‘Et Incarnatus,” from 12th Mass. 
Mozart 


8. Sonata in C Sharp Minor Op. 27, No. 2; 1 Adagio Sos- 
tenuto ; 2 Allegretto; 3 Presto Agitato..... Beethoven 
9. Trio, ‘Lift thine eyes,” from the Oratorio of ‘‘Elijah.” 
Mendelssohn 
10. Organ Fugue, (E minors. ........... 0.0.0 eee Rinck 
11. Reading, ‘‘Musical Wreath,” a semi-monthly pub- 
lication by the Music Class. 
12. Piano-forte. ‘* Infocatifm,”.. 0.00... ...0, Comettant 
13. Chorus, ‘‘ The Lord is Great”. ...............Righini 


The musical department of this institution is under 
the direction of Mr. Esen Tourver, assisted by 
Mr. L. F. Snow, and is at present in a very flourish- 
ing condition. The method of instruction pursued 
is one not generally adopted, but which is believed, 
nevertheless, to be the true method. 

By referring to the catalogue of the institution, 
it will be seen that a rigid and thorough course of 
practice in the schools of the masters is required, 
both in vocal and instrumental music. About a year 
and a half since a fine two-rowed organ was placed 
in the chapel, which affords a superior opportunity 
for studying this noblest of all instruments. The 
teachers seem to be thoroughly in earnest in their 
work, and to be aiming to cultivate in their pupils 
a love for classical music and an exalted idea of 
the beautiful and divine tone-art. * 


Music Abrowd. 


Bern, Jan. 8.—The first performance of Gou- 
nod’s Faust, or, as it was here called, Marguerite, at 
the Royal Opera House, obtained a great success. 
Coldly received during the first two acts, it warmed 
up the audience more and more from the appearance 
of Mlle. Lucca in the third act. This lady, whose 
expressive and supple talent had already revealed it- 
self in the roles of Alice and of Bertha (Robert and 
Prophéte), has now placed herself in the first rank by 
the manner in which she interprets the part of 
Gretchen. Among the other artists, we must particu- 
larly distinguish Mlle. de Alma (Ahna?), who has 
undertaken the little part of Siebel, and renders it 
exquisitely. Herr Woworsky (Faust), and Herr 
Salomon (Mephisto), are alike very satisfactory, and 
the orchestra, under the direction of Herr Dorn, 
leaves absolutely nothing to be desired. From the 
third act, Mlle. Lucca was recalled every time that 
the curtain fell, and more than once at the end of 
the piece. The painter of the decorations, Herr 
Gropius, as well as the machinest, were recalled too, 
and with justice: the scene of the church, among 
other things, is a very masterpiece; the idea of it 
comes from Paris, but only the 1déa, for the éxecu- 
tion is entirely different and new. 

Mme. Fabbri-Miilder (well known in American 
opera houses) has finished her representations with 
Lucrezia Borgia. In this role, as well as in that of 
Valentine, Mme. Fabbri has shone by the freshness 
and beauty of her organ, as well as by the purity of 
her intonation. After each act she was recalled with 
Herr Theodore Formes (Gennaro). 








Lerpsic.—A Mass by Robert Schumann, recently 
discovered, has been executed by a Singing society, 
with accompaniment of organ and quartet of strings. 
It met with a most sympathetic reception. This we 
get through the Gazette Musicale; another account 
says, it was performed at one of the Gewandhaus 
concerts, aud failed to produce a favorable impres- 
sion. 

Vienna.—The second Historical Concert of Herr 
Zellner has taken place in the hall of the Music 
Society ; the programme was as rich and varied as 
the first one. Laub, the Berlin violinist, and Alfred 
Jaell, the pianist, have been giving concerts here.—At 
the second soirée of the Singakademie were per- 
formed pieces by J. S. Bach, Lotti, Caldara, the 
Miserere of Allegri, &e.—Mlle. Desirée Artot has 





made a great sensation in J/ Barbiere, La Figlia del 
Reggimento, Sonnambula, &e. — Merelli’s Italian 
Opera troupe were to open in the month of February, 
with the now famous Adelina Patti as the prima 
donna. 


Paris.—We clip these paragraphs from “ Spiri- 
dion’s” lively gossip in the Evening Gazette : 

The new manager of the Opera Comique is Mons. 
de Leuven, the well-known play-wright, who is reck- 
oned one of the best wrighters of opera-comique 
“books” we have. He is by birth a Swedish Count 
named—la !—I have forgotten his name—who being 
an acconiplice of Ankerstrom in the assassination of 
Gustavus IIL., fled Sweden for Paris. Having no 
capital but brains; pen ink and paper, he learned the 
alchemy of transmuting them into gold, dropped the 
crimsoned paternal name without, however, purging 
the hereditary turns for murder. He mitigated it, 
however, and took to killing our after-dinner hours 
with great pecuniary success. By the way, let me 
remark that it is rather singular by what a coincid- 
ence of circumstances nearly all the survivors of that 
sanguinary Sweedish night were present at the first 
representation of Scribe and Auber’s grand opera 
which was built upon that tragie event. One was 
Swedish Ambassador here; all the surviving con- 
spirators were living in Paris and several persons of 
the court happened to be on a visit to Paris. Itis 
believed Mons. de Leuven will prove an excellent 
managet. Whether this opinion proceed from the 
confidence everybody feels in new brooms, or in his 
tact in getting back to the opera Comique Ste. Foy, 
Mile. Lemercier and Mlle. Lefebore, I shall tell you 
in six months from now. He has offered a three 
years’ engagement to Mile. Duprez (the most per- 
fect musical box conceiveable, unless your immagin- 
ation runs riot and fancies such a machine with a 
heart and a soul) at $6000 annually ; and is ready to 
give $10,000 for nine month’s use of Mme. Miolan 
Carvalho’s throat. He has in his company Mon- 
taubry, Achard, Mocker, Mlle. Marimon, Mlle. Cico. 
The theatre of Auber, Adam, Boieldieu, Gretry is in 
his possession. What is there to stand between him 
and fortune? I see nothing but ill-luck. If that 
obstructs the way a flight “ of angels” would not 
help him on. He has, however, been lucky enough 
so far, andas he is now in the afternoon of life, the 
chances are that fortune will not desert him. Married 
men here look significantly and say it is odd that old 
bachelors who hang about the Opera Comique should 
retain their youth so long. I believe the youngest 
fellow of the elderly frequenters of that theatre can- 
not be short of ninety, and Mons. Auber is the very 
youngest man in Paris. They take life easily, and 
lay on their pillows a head filled with gay melodies 
sung by pretty women, a sort of vocal Champagne 
proper to soothe the nerves and repair all the day’s 
wear and tear. Some old fellow, the head of a fami- 
ly, grieved't’other night in Mons. Auber’s ear: “Ah! 
my dear Auber, what a terrible thing it is to grow 
old!’ The airy composer quickly replied: “ Eh ! 
eh! my dear boy, and yet it is the only way to attain 
long life.” 

The Theatre Lyrique is vindicating the musical 
authorities which placed it on the banks of the Seine. 
It has given us a wet opera. The scene is laid on 
the ooze of the Rhine’s bottom. The heroine is 
Ondine. She wears acquatic grass. Her head-dress 
is composed of submarine weeds. Atchi! Atchi ! 
Atchi! Come, we are all sneezing—a sure sign of 
catching cold! Let us drop Ondine and leave her 
dark, damp caves. Water serves well enough to 
pour on one’s face or hands, but when poured down 
the throat or into the ears ’tis villainous. Mons. 
Somet wrote the score, Messrs. {Lockroy and Meste- 
pes are guilty of the “book.” All Paris is asking, 
“Who is the criminal guilty of Mlle. Girard’s wig ?” 
Summon your best Yankee guessers and let us know. 
May be a spirit-rapper can hit the right wretch on 
the head ; a hard knock, please! You are to know 
that Mile. Girard 1s a brunette, who looks as if she 
slept o’nights and never thought at all except upon 
her daily bill of fare, and that not anxiously. As 
fashion has decreed here that no woman can pretend 
to beauty unless she be, in the first place, blonde, 
Mlle. Girard determined to be blonde at least to play 
Ondine, the theory being that no black ever made 
could withstand the constant trituration in water to 
which marine nymphs are exposed. A black water- 
nymph is as great a monstrosity as a white chimney- 
sweep. Now a brunette who places a blonde wig on 
her head no more becomes a blonde than Nick Bottom 
becomes a {lion by getting into a lion’s skin. It was 
this contrast which made Mlle. Girard so ludicrous ; 
she looked a brunnette underdone, her hair was brown 
but all the rest was raw. 

Mile. Adelina Patti continues to command great 
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favor, although some greybeards shake their heads 
and say, “ Thatis not the way Sontag sung, neither 
did Malibran sing so.” As if this was not the very 


beauty of Mile. Patti’s singing, just as ’twas of 


Sontag and Malibran. Did they sing alike? Were 
they undistinguishable from Pasta? Was Giula 
Grisi but their parrot? Mlle. Patti went to see Ros- 
sini and sang to him his own immortai airs. He 
said to her: ‘ Mademoiselle, you possess genius, and 
since the days ef Malibran, Parisian ears have heard 
no music like vour,voice. But these same Parisians 
are terrible people for giving advice, and I engage 
you to distrust their taste. Costa said you were fond 
of ‘clap trap’; they heard of it and they repeat the 
word, although they are anything but certain they 
know what he meant, but it makes them seem as if 
they know all the secrets of the art of singing. 
Those who, ten years ago, reproached Alboni for 
executing in the ce//ar the flourishes of style Persiani 
sang in the garret will not fail to scold you for sing- 
ing in the garret, because Alboni has accustomed 
them to expect Rosine in the cellar. Don’t listen to 
a word they say, and, above all, don’t open a single 
newspaper as long as you live. I never in my life 
looked into a newspaper, and this fasting has not 
shortened my life.’’ 

Since Iam speaking about Mlle, Adelina Patti, let 
me translate for vou a Frenchman’s account of a 
visit paid her and his reflections upon her: ‘ She is 
a young girl of nineteen who seems to be fourteen 
years old; in fine, a young girl who has not yet 
done playing with doll-babies, and who is utterly 
ignorant of life. I asked her, ‘ Do you read the 
newspapers ¢ ‘No, I never see one. When any 
newspaper contains something nice about me, brother 
reads itto me ; but when they scold me, I never hear 
of it.’ ‘What do you read then?’ =‘ Dickens’ 
novels, Wilkie Collins, nothing but English works.’ 
‘Do you like Paris?’ Yes, but I like London better 
I am told the French are fickle, while the English 
are constant. If they once take a fancy to you it is 
forever. I was more quiet at London, and there is 
nothing I like more than peace and quiet. In Paris 
people talk rapidly and talk a great deal which con- 
fuses me.’ ‘ How can you ever feel confused, for 
you speak English, French, Italian and Spanish with 
equal fluency? ‘1 dare say because I am not accus- 
tomed to it. ‘How did you amuse yourself at 
London’?  ‘Ttalked with Miss Alice, who never 
leaves my side.” ‘ But you have Miss Alice with you 
aud she will go with you to Vienna.’ ‘ Very true, 
but .. .’ ‘ You don’t feel at home here, and that is 
the cause of your annoyance.’ ‘Yes, that is it.’ 
* Will voa sing long at Vienna?’ = ‘1 don’t know.’ 
‘What! you don’t know your engagements ?’ 
‘Never. Father attends to all that. © When he tells 
me to pack my trank, I pack my trunk ; when he 
tells me to sing, I sing.’ ‘ When are you going to 
Italy? It is not its fault if you were not born there.’ 
‘Oh! I regret I have never seen Italy. I shall see 
Italy with happiness.’ ‘And you, too, will you not, 
Miss Alice?’ Miss Alice blushed; her blue eyes 
became paler, a smile dimpled her face, thirty.two 
pearls appeared between her lips, and she murmured, 
‘O, yes, sir.’ It is really wonderful to find so much 
innocence and ingenuousness in this great artist. 
Fortunate and gentle nature so gifted by art and 
beauty! Alas! can one without a heavy heart leave 
this infantine grace, this limpid glance, this angelic 
purity, and think without bitterness of our young 
theatrical girls, who—thouing the machinist and thou’d 
by him—bawil in a cracked voice, ‘Does that gentle- 
man belong to the Jockey Clab @’ 


London. 


Monpay Porutar Concerts.—At the present 
we must be content merely to chronicle the fact of 
these admirable entertainments having been resum- 
ed on Monday last, at St. James’s Hall, which was 
crowded by an appreciative audience. It was the 
113th concert, and the programme was worthy to 
consort with its 112 predecessors. Hummel’s Mili- 
tary Septet (in C)—given for the first time—opened 
the concert brilliantly. The players were MM. 
Hallé (piano), Sainton (violin), Pratten (flute), 
Lazaras (clarinet), Ward (trumpet), Piatti (violon- 
cello), and Severn (double bass). Miss Banks then 
sang Glinka’s “ Lullaby” (in place of Madame 
Sainton—absent on account of indisposition), and 
Mr. Winn a sacred song by M. Gounod, entitled 
Nazareth, the first part ending with No. 2 of Beetho- 
ven’s three sonatas dedicated to Haydn (Op. 2), per- 
formed by Mr. Hallé, who was encored in the scherzo. 
The second part began splendidly with Mendels- 
sohhn’s Sonata for piano and violoncello (No. 1—in 
B flat)—executants M. Hallé and Signor Piatti ; and 
terminated no less splendidly with Beethoven's fourth 
quartet (Op. 18—in C minor)—execatants MM. 
Sainton, Watson, H. Webb, and Piatti. The inter- 











mediate songs were Mr. Macfarren’s “Never forget’’ 


” 


‘Now Phoebus,” and Arne’s 


(Miss Banks), and 
Mr. Benedict conducted. 


Comus (Mr. Winn). 


Natronat Meropies.—The sixth concert of the 
series will take place at St. James’s Hall on Friday 
evening January 30th, when Signor Cuiglini and 
Miss Banks will appear in conjunction with a band 
of 20 Harps and choir of 400 voices. The fifth con- 
cert drew together an immense andience on Thurs- 
day, January &th, and it has been stated that np- 
wards of one thonsand persons were uuable to ob- 
tain admission. 
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Concert Review. 


Tuirp “PHILHARMONIC.” — On Saturday 
evening Mr. ZERRAHN was almost as successful 
materially, and far more so artistically, than in the 
preceding concert. The Music Hall was very 
nearly filled; the return of the lady violinist. 
Camille Urso, for the first time sinee her child 
triumphs here in 1853 and 1854, proving as great 
an attraction to the many, as the Beethoven 
But for the 


exceeding purity and fineness of Camilla’s play- 


Symphony was to more than a few. 


ing, which constituted a positive artistic pleasure 
in itself, the interest of the programme would 
have been mainly exhausted with the Symphony; 
for the two overtures, to “ Tannhiuser ” and 
* Tell”), good as each is in its way, are hardly 
of the kind one likes to hear continually; and 
the rest was of that unsatisfactorily miscellaneous 
character almost necesssitated where solo per- 
formers are made the principal “ attraction.”— 
But Camilla saved it; her bow somehow oper- 
ated like a charm on all the rest, enlivened the 
whole programme and made all enjoyable ; and 
everybody went away delighted, saying “ what 
an admirable concert !” 

But to begin with the main thing—the Fourth 
Symphony of Beethoven, in B flat. There may 
be those who do not feel its power in comparison 
with the more Titanic and heroic stuff of which 
the 3d, the 5th, the 7th and the 9th are made; 
it does not so sweep all away with maltitudinous 
strong arms like a rushing torrent. But to the 
lover of serene, deep, heavenly beauty in a tone- 
poem—whether the beauty of sunshiny joy, or 
of the glowing inmost soul of an absorhing, pure, 
ideal passion, there is no Symphony more beau- 
tiful, more fraught with exquisite delight, more 
Raphael-like in the harmonious fusion of its ele- 
ments and the divine atmosphere that trembles 
round them, than this in B flat. Berlioz in 
speaking of it hardly emphasizes enough that 
glowing warmth, which, with all its sunshine 
buoyancy, makes it as much a love poem as the 
“ Adelaide,” or the Sonata “ Les Adieux,” &e.— 
What he says, however, is worth translating, at 
least in part: 

« . . . The character of this score is general- 
ly lively, alert, gay, or a celestial sweetness. If 
we except the meditative Adagio, which serves 
it for an introduction, the _ first 
(Allegro vivace) is almost entirely consecrated to 
joy. The motive in detached notes, with which 
the Allegro begins, is but a canvas upon which 
the author proceeds to spread other melodies 
more real, thus rendering accessory what seems 
at first the principal idea or theme. 

“ This artifice, to be sure, had been happily 


movement 





employed by Haydn and Mozart. But in the 
second part of the same Allegro we find a really 
new idea, of which the first measures captivate 
attention, and which, after carrying the listener 
away in its mysterious developments, strikes him 
with astonishment by its unexpected conclusion. 
It consists in this: After a vigorous tuéti, the first 
violins take a morsel of the first theme, and play 
with it with the 
second violins, till it ends with holds upon the 
dominant seventh chord of the key of B natural; 
each of these holdsis cut short by two measures of 
silence, only filled by a light tremolo of the 
tympani upon B flat (the enharmonic major third 
of the fundamental F’ sharp). This is repeated, 
and then the tympani are silent to let the strings 
softly murmur other fragments of the theme, and 
arrive, by a new enharmonic modulation, on 
the 6-4 chord of B flat. Then the drums re- 
enter on the same sound (which, instead of being 
the sensible , or seventh, note as before, is now a 
veritable fonic), and continue the tremolo for 
twenty measures. The force of the tonality 
of this B flat, scarcely perceptible at first, grows 
greater and greateras the tremolo prolongs it- 
self; then the other instruments, sowing their 
path with little unfinished phrases, end, with the 
continued rumbling of the tympani, in a general 
forte, where the perfect chord of B fat establishes 
itself with full orchestra at last in all its majesty. 
This astonishing crescendo is one of the best in- 
vented things we know in music: we only find 
its parallel in that which ends the Scherzo of the 
Symphony in C minor. But that, in spite of its 
immense effect, is conceived upon a scale less 
vast, setting out p/ano to arrive at the final ex- 
plosion, without departing from the principal 
key ; whereas this one, which we are describing, 
sets out with mezzo forte, loses itself for an instant 


pianissimo, dialogue-wise, 


in a pianissimo beneath harmonies continually 
vague and undecisive; then re-appears with 
chords of a more fixed tonality, and bursts forth 
only at the moment when the cloud which veiled 
this modulation is completely dissipated. It is 
like a river, whose calm waters suddenly disap- 
pear, and only emerge from their subterranean 
bed to plunge down again a foaming, roaring 
cascade. 

“ As for the Adagio, it eludes analysis. . . . It 
is so pure in its forms, the expression of the melo- 
dy is so angelic and of such irresistible tender- 
ness, that the prodigious art with which it is 
wrought, disappears completely. One is seized, 
from the first measures, with an emotion which at 
length grows overpowering by its intensity ; and it 
is only with one of the giants of poesy that we 
find a point of comparison for this sublime page 
of the giantof music. Nothing in fact so much 
resembles the impression produced by this Adagio, 
as that which one experiences in reading the 
touching episode of Francesca di Rimini, in the 
Divina Commedia of Dante... . 

“ The Scherzo consists almost entirely of 
rhythmical phrases in fvo-four time, forced to en- 
ter into the combinations of three-four measure: 
This means, which Beethoven has_ frequently 
used, gives much nerve to the style; the melodic 
endings become thereby more piquant, more un- 
expected ; besides, these rhythms 4@ contretemps 
have in themselves a very real charm, although 
difficult to explain. You experience a pleasure 
in seeing the measure, thus broken up, recover 
itself whole at the end of each period, and the 
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sense of the musical discourse, for a while sus" | 


pended, arrive nevertheless at a satisfactory con- 
clusion, a complete solution. The melody of the 
Trio, confided to wind instruments, is of a delic- 
ious freshness; its movement is slower than the 
rest of the Scherzo, and its simplicity comes out 
all the more elegant from the opposition of the 
little phrases flung by the violins upon the har- 
mony, like so many charming enticements. 

“ The Finale, gay and frisky, returns to ordi- 
nary rhythmical forms. It consists of a rustling 
and crackling of scintillating notes, a continual 
bubillage, now and then cut short by harsh and 
savage chords, where those choleric starts, which 
we have often noticed in this master, manifests 
themselves again.” 

We seldom have listened toa Symphony with 
greater relish. The rendering was generally 
good, although there was room for more care and 
delicate precision in some passages, especially in 
the Adagio; the different instruments did not all 
give just value to the pointed notes in that puls- 
ing figure which commences the movement and 
underlies the heavenly melody throughout, and 
which found the tympani at the wrong pitch 
when it came to their turn.—The overtures were 
rendered with great spirit; we must protest, how 
ever, against the overpowering loudness of the 
brass which brays out the theme in some parts of 
the Tannhauser.—The Funeral March, arranged 
from the A flat Sonata, with heavy reinforcement 
of martial brass, was grandly affective, oniy a 
little coarsely grand in some parts. We like it 
better, after all, for the piano-forte. — But it will 
be a popular orchestral piece, and there isno rea- 
son to regret it. 


The triumph of Camiiia Urso was complete. 
Her pale, serious, intellectual face, beautiful and 
childlike still when seen in front and at some dis- 
tance, the melancholy dark eyes, the calm dignity 
of pose and manner, the beautiful movement of 
her bow arm, and the perfect truth and purity of 
every tone, assured you, in the first three or four 
bars, of a real, finished artist, and from that 
moment to the'end of her playing the whole 
great audience listened with a silence that is it 
self a remarkable sensation. The support be- 
tween her and her hearers was complete. Both 
her pieces were well selected, having matter in 
them and dignity of character, while they show 
the violin to full advantage. They were the 
Fantasie-Caprice by Vieuxtemps, and the An- 
dante et Rondo Russe by De Beriot, both with 
orchestra, and both well known here through 
Vieuxtemps and others of the greatest players, 
In purity, finish, delicate taste and feeling, and a 
certain spiritual beauty of tone, we are not sure 
that we ever heard her execution surpassed. The 
manly force and passionate intensity, the great 
breadth of tone, of Joachim and others, of course 
we could not expect ; it was feminine withal, and 
therein was felt a peculiar charm in harmony 
with her entire appearance. When recalled the 
last time, Mlle. Urso played, without accompani- 
ment, with muted strings, a sort of Rolian harp- 
like breath of harmony, pianissimo, some of it 
exceedingly so, which ravished most ears by the 
sweetness and delicacy of the continued flow of 
sound, although as a composition it is naught— 
somebody’s “dream,” we think they called it. 
But it was a great treat to hear Camille Urso 
again, and a particular satisfaction to find for 
once the promise of a “ wonder-child” so finely 





realized in artist womanhood. We trust she will 
remain for some time with us. 

Miss Appre S. Ryan pleased by her rich, 
fresh voice and her enthusiastic manner. Her 
style seemed better suited to the hacknied, over- 
strained Ah! mon fils, of Meyerbeer than to the 
smooth, unaffected melody of Mozart’s Cherubi- 
no: Voi che sapete; although the latter was far 
better suited to a Philharmonic concert and to the 
tastes of real music-lovers. The young lady has 
much promise, and much to do yet to fulfil it. 


sem - 





OrcuestraL Unron.—On Wednesday afternoon 
the Music Hall presented, for once again, the specta- 
cle of old “Germania ” times. 
house was filled, thanks chiefly to Camitia Urso. 
She played precisely the same pieces as on Saturday 
evening, and with the same success. The orchestra 
played the Freyschiitz Overture, and Mozart’s “Jupi- 
ter’ Symphony, both of which were listened to, even 
to the complicated fugue Finale with four themes, 
with great attention and delight. An orchestral 
transcription of a German Song—an interesting one 
—and a repetition of the Potpourri from Gounod’s 
“Fanst and Marguerite” filled out the programme. 
There was a more rea/ feeling about this Afternoon 
Concert, than we have had for a long time. 


Every corner of the 


Boston Mozart Ciun.—This devoted Amateur 
Orchestral Society invited their friends again—a 
crammed house full—to Mercantile Hall, last Mon- 
day evening, to listen to some good compositions and 
to take note of their progress in the rendering of such. 
The programme was a choice one : 


PART I 
1. Overture.—“‘Iphigenia in Tauris,” .............- Gluck. 
2. Grand Symphony in D Major. No. 6............. Mozart. 


Allegro con Spirito—Andante—Minuetto— 
Finale. Presto. 


8. Allegretto Scherzando, from Symphony No. 8, . . Beethoven 
PART Il. 

D. Copeman Me. csi cvccsccasccdeeds Strauss, (Father.) 

. COORONG 6 c5¥.0s6 se nnentnse skostqaeie Strauss. (Son.) 

8. Overture.—**Tancredi,” ..... buK ChRKO RTOs eoENORE Rossini 


We can heartily congratulate the Club on the re- 
sults of their practice together under Cari ZeEr- 
The instruments haye grown 
much more sympathetic to each other, and approach 
much more nearly to perfect tune, which is no easy 
thing. The rendering of Gluck’s noble overture 
was clear and spirited ; and one listened to Mozart 
and Beethoven, in the great form of Symphony, 
with a degree of pleasure he could scarcely hope 
from amateurs. Between the two parts Mr. Zerrahn 
surprised us in the new character of a singer. With 
a powerful, clear baritone voice, of good compass, 
and with carefully studied expression, he sang Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘ Wanderer,” accompanied by Mr. Hamann, 
in a manner that excited loud and long applause. 


RAHN’'S direction. 





Patrriotic.—On Friday evening of last weck we 
had the pleasure of listening to the larger portion of 
a private concert, given in a house in Chester Park, 
in aid of the “ Discharged Soldiers’ Home,” an ex- 
cellent institution which receives those whom wounds 
or sickness have compelled to leave the army, and 
who come back tono “home” save that which 
charity and grateful patriotism may provide for them. 
A company of about 170 ladies and gentlemen lis- 
tened with rare delight to the following choice and 
classical programme, interpreted as it was by such 


artists as Mrs. Harwood (whose fine soprano has 
been so much missed in public for a long time), 
Mr. Leonhard, Mr. Kreissmann, Mr. Thomas Ball, 
&e. 


Part I. 
1. Quartet: “Departure”. ...cercoccseccese Mendelssohn 
2. Song. ‘*The Gallant Comrade”’.............. Kreutzer 
3. Piano Solo. Andante and Polonaise.......... Chopin 
UR Ere Schubert 
6. Plano Duet. Polonaise. ........ccccesecccccces Saran 
Rs Wicd Rueeauede-ckn'SNxens ass bonis cain Mozart 

Part 1I, 
1. Duet. ‘‘ Autumn Song”................Mendelssohn 
2 Song. ‘‘The two Grenadiers”.............. Schumann 
IR own rd tc SveccwsieqessVeeadssscksccukences 
i HR rs wccaccrice dees ne names Schubert 
5. Quartet. “Spring Song”................. Hauptmann 





Mrs. Harwood’s singing of the “Barcarole,’’ with 
Mr. Leonhard’s accompaniment, was a rare treat and 
greatly appreciated. The Duet in the first part was 
the bright and humorous one from Die Entfihrung 
and gave great pleasure ; so indeed did all the vocal 


pieces, especia llv the fresh and delicate part-song by 
Hauptmann. Mr. Leonhard’s piano solos, and the 
Saran Polonaise with a lady amateur, were of course 
delightful. The whole thing was happily and artis- 
tically planned, the pleasure great, and the [result 
substantial. 





Jutius Ercnsere’s Soirée at Chickering’s, this 
evening, must not be forgotten. He has the assist- 


ance of Messrs. B..J. Lana, C. ScorRaAUBSTAEDTER, 
Woutr Fries ard Cart Mayer— good artists, 
if they are no longer children. How choice and clas- 
sieal the programme, and how novel, too, is some of 
its best features, we have already shown. One change, 
however, has been made ; instead of the Sonata Dno 
by Mozart, Mendelssohn’s D minor Trio is to form 
the opening piece; it will be played by Eichberg, 
Lang and Fries. Who is not eager to hear the two 
movements from the celebrated ‘Hungarian Con- 
certo” of JoacuiM, the great violinist of the day ? 
Then there will be the Violin Fugue of Bach, the 
Kreutzer Sonata, and three piano pieces by Mr. Lang 
to wit: a» Fugue by Bach, a Fugue by Handel, and 
one of Schumann’s little Ainder-Scenen. Songs, too, 
from Von Juan and Tannhaiiser. 





It is reported, we hope truly, that the Handel and 
Haydn Society are to bring out “Elijah ” very soon, 


and that they have secured the valuable assistance of 
Mme. Gurerrase te for the principal soprano part. 


Worcester, Mass.—The Mendelssohn Quin- 
tette Club paid another visit here last week. “Stella,” 
who shines encouagingly on all good things, says : 

Their friends were well repaid for attending, for 
the Club did their best. In the clear, dry atmos- 
phere, the strings blended with perfect unity, in 
which however every tone kept a distinet individuali- 
ty. The concert opened with Beethoven’s grand 
Quintet in C, op. 29. The moderato movement was 
played with smoothness and expression. It is tran- 
quilizing and peaceful; yet inspiring thought and 
feeling. ‘The adagio is serene and cheerful, yet has 
an undercurrent of sadness, as if foreshadowing some 
of the ideas of the coming works of the great master. 
The scherzo is at times, almost mirth-provoking ; 
then, although playful and sportive still, has a vein 
of tenderness that allies it with the preceding move- 
ments. In the finale, the slow theme is resumed for 
a time, this, in turn, bursting forth into a_ brilliant 
ers endo, which ends this beautiful quintet, for the 
performance cf which the Club were warmly com- 
mended. ‘They also played selections from “ The 
Prophet,” “ Linda.” and “ Don Pasquale.’ — Mr, 
Ryan gratified the admirers of the new saxophone by 
the performance upon it of one of Halevy’s over 
sweetened romanzas, with flute obligato. Carl Meisel 
fairly electrified the audience by his masterly violin- 
fantasia upon themes from Masaniello. It was a 
genuine bit of inspiration in its way, and one of the 
few solo-performanccs the remembrance of which out- 
lives the hour. We must hear from Meisel again ; 
and why not in the Zarantella for which the fantasia 
was sustituted? Mrs. J. M. Motte was the vocalist 
of the evening; singing Ditanti palpiti with much 
skill and finished execution ; Cherubini’s Ave Maria 
with excellent effect ; and the pretty English song, 
“ Ye merry birds.” She has a mezzo-soprano voice 
of unusual purity and richness of tone, and one 
worthy, it seems to us, of high cultivation. She 
sings less with a view to obtaining the applause of 
the audience, than to giving to the music that artis- 
tic interpretation which it may require. 

The Club announce a concert at Mechanics Hall 
with the child-violinist Camilla Urso; under the 
direction of Carl Zerrahn. 

Feat (Feet?) cpon tHe Pepars.—The Bel- 
fast Weekly News, concludes a description of the 
inauguration of a new Organ in that place, in the 
following rhapsodical manner : 

We have left to the last, what was after all the 
great feature, the organ performances by Dr. Chipp. 
It was in these that the audience were afforded an 
opportunity of judging of the power and resources of 
the instrument, and of the great ability of the per- 
former, and it is not possible to overrate either. The 
first was ‘God preserve the Emperor,’ with varia- 
tions by Dr. Chipp himself. The astonishing ac- 

uirements of the performer as a pedalist were in 
this solo exhibited to perfection. Rapid passages 
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and intricate variations were played hy the two feet 
which crossed over each other, and flew from side to 
side and from note to note with an agility that often 
baffled the keenest eyes, and might have heen envied 
by the most accomplished reel-dancer ever attached 
to a Scottish clan. Nor were the hands idle. The 
grasp of the instrument, if we may so say, which 
Dr. Chipp took, asserted itself from the first. He 
could eall any one of the three thousand pipes to his 
assistance at will, and the noble instrument, a giant 


amongst its brethren, was obedient to every touch of | 


the master. From soft and almost vocal combina- 
tions it changed, under his hand, to a wild tempest of 
tumultuous sounds, all answering their purpose, 
indeed, and all grandly characteristic; and then, 
again, it died away in sweet and appealing harmo- 
nies, until its closing notes were lost amid a burst of 
genuine applause. The second composition was a 
fugue of Bach’s, played with wonderfal skill. It 
was evidently Dr. Chipp’s purpose to give in the 
performance an idea of the power of the instrument, 
and an amazing volume of sound was poured forth 
as part followed part, the trumpets and trombones 
telling with triumphant effect, and ever and anon 
giving ont the leading theme above the general hur- 
ricane of harmony. 


La Dawe Brancne.—On the occasion of the 
100th performance of Boieldien’s Dame Blanche, his 
son, Adrien Boieldien, gave a dinner to a number of 
eminent artists who had at various periods distin- 
guished themselves in the operas of his celebrated 
father. Among the guests were MM. Ponchard and 
Féréol, the original representatives of the parts of 
George Brown and Dickson (the farmer). MM. 
Roger, the most famous, and Leon Achard, the 
youngest and most recent of modern George 
Browns, were also present, with many artists of the 
Opera Comique, — After dinner M. Ponchard sang 
an air from Le petit Chaperon Rouge, accompanying 
himself at the piano. 


Joacnim prays Bacn.—The Saturday 
speaking of the “ Monday Popular” 
Concerts in London : 


How 


Review savs, 


“ Herr Joachim’s partiality for the old master of 
Leipzig is well known, and nothing certainly could 
contribute to a greater popularity of this old music 
than the wonderfa! manner in which it has been in- 
terpreted by Herr Joachim at these concerts, — Till 
very recently, amateurs in England were innocent of 
any near acquaintance with Bach, except as a writer 
of fugues for the organ. They certainly are his 
strong point’; but, thanks to the energy of Professor 
Bennett and the Bach Society, the vreat power which 
Bach has displayed in his Passions Musik has been 
brought home to English musicians. Herr Joachim 
has been engaged in a similar task with respect to 
Bach’s compositions for the violin, which we cannot 
call to mind as having been performed by any great 
violinist within the last five and twenty vears. It 1s 
easy to see why such pieces, apart from considera- 
tions as to their power of pleasing a mixed audience, 
should not have loved by solo players. They 
demand great self-denial, presenting literally no op- 
portunities for that dash and display so dear to all 
soloists; yet at the same time they cannot be pre- 
sented except by those who have mastere1 all the 
difficulties of execution which may be legitimately 
required from the performer. Add to this a largeness 
and clearness of phrasing, an unerring precision in 
intonation for the harmonic passages perpetually 
occurring, and we can easily perceive how rarely the 
necessary combination of qualities are likely to be 
found in one player, and, even if found, how proba- 
ble it is that their possessor may be disinclined to 
employ them upou such music. Fortunately, all the 
positive and negative qualities necessary for the in- 
terpretation of these “ six solos for violin wichout ac- 
companiment,” are united in Herr Joachim. We 
have said negative qualities, because we occasional- 
ly fancy a want of what we would call romantic sen- 
timent in his playing. Sentiment there always is, 
when required, deep and touching ; but that peculiar 
expression which was so superabundant in Ernst (we 
must explain our meaning by an example), and of 
which his playing of his own Elegy for the violin is 
a striking example, is not often found in Herr Joach- 
im. The absence, however, of this quality gives 
greater force to the rendering of these solos—sturdy, 
solid music, with no frippery of ornament, although 
not altogether without passages of brilliancy; but 
then it is ornament of a day gone by, and as such, 
hardly recognized now. Anything more masterly or 
musicianly than Herr Joachim’s delivery of these 
pieces eannot be imagined. It certainly has not been 
surpassed in the past, and it is difficult to fancy it ever 
can be in the future. The effect he secures from a 
single instrument is marvellous, producing complete 








] chords as easily and clearly as ordinary players pro- 


duce single notes. How a fugue could be yiven at 
all ona violin might well pnzzle most hearers, but 
with Herr Joachim all difficalty vanishes, and the ‘sub- 
ject with its answer is brought oudfeven more distinet- 
ly and clearly than would be done by many accom- 
plished players on the organ or pianoforte. It is 
impossible to point ont all the many beauties which 
have marked his playing in the other pieces in which 
he has assisted ; but had Herr Joachim, appeared un- 
known, and not been recognized long before the 
preseut series of the Monday Concerts as the great- 
est performer of the day upon the violin, his per- 
formance of the solos by Bach must alone have 
secured for him that distinction.” 


Tlerr Rrcwarp WacGwner has been giving the 
Viennese a foretaste of the Niebelungen. Three per- 
formances of various detached pieces (from the first 
part, we believe) have taken place at the theatre an 
der Wien. This step, so unexpected on the part of 
the Zukunft agitator, and so unlike his ordinary (ex- 
traordinary) proceedings, has drawn down upon his 
not very malleable head some strennons blows of 
criticism. The Mecensionen, frequently (generally) 
morose, is even unusually so on this subject. Wag- 
ner is accused of glaring inconsistency,—“inasmuch 
as he who objects to (denies) music as music, and 
who represents the (pretended) consentancous work- 
ing of all the arts—or, as he, with pedant coxcomb- 
ry, assumes, the effective dramatico-musical scenario— 
now delivers up to a judgment which, according to 
his own views, must be notoriously precipitate, frag- 
ments of a work searcely yet completed, and—which 
is in him a still greater contradiction—the exclusively 
musical portion of these fragments.” True, this is not 
by any means the first example of grossjinconsisten- 
cy on the purt of one whose efforts have hitherto con- 
stantly swung, with evident hesitation and uncertain- 

y, between the established system and one he affects 
to have discovered.—Lond. Mnsicol World. 


Why pip Mario Farr *@—What was the mean- 
ing of Sig. Mario’s failure at the Grand Opera in 
Paris? There are failures, of course of many kinds ; 
that of the vocalist who can’t sing, that of the vocal- 
ist who won’t sing (this is very rare), and that of 
the vocalist who is not allowed to sing. Signor 
Mario’s failure cannot be placed in the first category, 
nor altogether in the second, but partly in the second 
and principally in the third. In the first act of the 
Huguenots he is said to have acted admirably. In 
the second he pronounced some French word almost 
as incorrectly as the French when they sing at an 
Italian theatre habitually pronounces Italian. This 
excited the derision of the intelligent audience.— 
The génie essentiellement vaudevilliste des Fvancais— 
of which Victor Hugo, in one of his mest celebrated 
prefaces, expressed a contempt which Balzac after- 
wards endorsed—had been appealed to. ‘The witty 
Parisians thought it much more clever to ridicule the 
Italian tenor’s bad pronunciation than to hsten to his 
beautiful singing. ‘Then Mario lost his temper, his 
nerve, and at the same time his voice. He was ac- 
tually hissed at the end of the duet with Valentine, 
which he never sang in London without obtaining the 
most enthusiastic applause—from an audience which 
rarely applauds anything very mach. Perhaps he 
had pronounced the French tu like the Italian éu, or 
perhaps, never have having been hissed before, and 
not liking it, he felt agitated and was really unable 
to sing. However that may have been, hissed he 
was; we mention it not as a disgrace to him but to 
the French audience, who probably would have hiss- 
ed Patti or any one else whom Italian audiences al- 
ways appland, “Aussi que diable allaital Saire dans 
cette galére ?”’—when there is an Itahan theatre in 
Paris, then the public is always eager to hear every 
phrase that falls from his lips“ I was always tol- 
erably calm ata success as well as at a fiasco, 
Rossini to Ferdinand Hiller one day, ‘and for this I 
have to thank an impression T reeeived in my earliest 
youth, and which I shall never forget. Before my 
first operetta was brought out, T was present at the 


ae of a one act opera by Simon Mayer.— | 
f 


ayer was then the hero of the day, and had produc 


ed at Venice perhaps twenty operas with the great. | 


est success. In spite of this, however, the public 
treate1 him, on the evening to which I refer, as if he 
had been some ignorant vagabond. You cannot 
imagine such a piece of grossness. TT was really as- 
tounded. ‘ Is it thus you reward a man who, for so 
many years, has given you enjoyment? Can you 
dare to take such a liberty because you have paid 
two or three paoli for admittance ? If that be the 
case, it’s not worth while to take your judgment to 
heart,’ thought I, and I have always acted in con- 
formity with that opinion.” Mario should do the 
same.— Bard igriggia, 


said | 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
The Sound of Harps. (Il suon dell ’arpe), 


duet. 35 


A duet for Soprano and Tenor, from the last act 
of ‘* I Martiri.”” Of easy compass, and one of the 
favorite pieces of the opera, with a striking and easily 
remembered melody. 


The school girl’s farewell. Chorus for four female 
F. Pannell. 25 


The publication of this chorus will relieve a great 
many teachers who desire to choose something appro- 
priate for approaching exhibitions. It is just the 
thing; easy to learn, and sure to please. 


L. Williams. 30 


Imitative of the native lays of Tyrol; like ‘Blanche 
Alpen,” or the ‘‘ Switzer’s farewell,’ Very pretty. 


voices. 


The Savoyard’s return. Song. 


(Vieni meco). 
Guglielmo. 25 


Come, oh come with me. 


A charming song, in the style of the generally ad- 
mired Serenade “ La notte é bella,” of the same com- 
poser, but suitable for a baritone voice. 


Instrumental Music. 
fi. Daum. 


Consolation. Elegy in Memoriam. 


A composition of much pathos, and mournful 
sweetness. Play it when you are in a melancholy 
mood. 


Romance for Piano. 
Lizzie M. Hervey. 


Ocean Shells. 


Another composition by this talented young lady, 
and will be favorably received by all who have made ac- 
quaintance with the ‘Feast of the Roses”. In nocturne 
style. with a variety of rich melodies; not quite so 
regular in its arrangement as compositions of older 
composers, but abundantly atoning for it by youth- 


ful freshness and vigor. 
Gen. Hooker’s March. E. Jackson. 


A composition of great spirit and power, with a por- 
trait of the distinguished leader of the Army of the 
Potomac, worth, itself, the price of the song. 


Books. 


One elegant volume, cloth, 
$5.00 


Mozart’s Sonatas. 
embossed. 


cloth, 
$10.00 


Becthoven’s Sonatas. Two volumes, 


embossed. With a portrait. 


Czerny recommended to his pupils, in a certain 
stage of their progress, the practice of Mozart’s Sona- 
tas; and our players of medium execution cannot 





do better than to become familiar with these truly 
classic compositions of the great master. 

Beethoven’s Sonatas are more intricate than the 
others, but may well succeed them in a thorough 
course of study. These Sonatas have a steady sale, 
an encouraging indication of an advanced public 
taste 





Music ny Mart.—Musiec is sent by mail, the expense being 

about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 

the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 

| supplies. Kooks can also be sent at the rate of One cent per 

| ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
| miles; beyond that it is double. 


























